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HENRY :—a TALE. 


Many years ago, a young farmer, 
whose name was Harvey, seduced a 
girl, who lived ina village adjoining 
to his own. The father of this young 
inan was dead, and had left all his 
property at the disposal of his widow; 
she was a strictly conscientious wo- 
man, and as she knew that the girl 
whom her son had seduced was virtu 
ously brought up, and had till then 
shewn herself of a good and prudent 
disposition, she insisted upon his re- 
pairing the wrong he had done her 
by marriage. ‘The young man shew- 
ed the strongest aversion to this meas- 
ure, and used every means in his pow- 
er to avoid it; but as the girl was 
likely to become a mother, Mrs. Har- 
vey positively assured her son, that if 
he delayed to do her justice, she would 
deprive him of every shilling of his 
late father’s property, and settle it 
upon the girl and her infant. This 
threat took effect; he married the 
young woman; his mother herself at- 
tended them to church, but on their 
way home, she complained of a pain 
in her stomach, in a few hours her ill- 
ness increased rapidly, and by the next 
evening she was no more, 

This was a sorrowful event for the 
bride ; in losing Mrs. Harvey, she lost 
at once a mother and a protector. 
The behaviour of her husband did not 
tend to lessen her affliction : he quit- 
ted home as soon as the funeral of his 
mother was over; and the first intel- 
ligence which his wife received of 
Lim was, that he had fled to America, 








having previously disposed of his 
farm. 

This news threw the poor girl into 
premature labour; she was delivered 
of a boy, whom she was obliged to 
abandon to the care of the parish. 
She went to service; the child 
grew a fine boy, and many years elap- 
sed without any tidings of his father. 
He had attained his eleventh year 
when his mother died, and as he had 
no other relation, he was left desolate 
indeed. 


Naturally of a kind temper, and 
possessed of strong feelings. the poor 
boy, who was named Henry, after his 
father, felt his situation bitterly ; but 
a circumstance soon happened, which 
made a favourable change in it. As 
he was walking one day alovg a road 
which led to the village in which he 
lived, a gentleman, who was galloping 
towards him, was thrown from his 
horse ; he was stunned by the violence 
of the fall, and when he recovered 
his senses, he found himself supported 
by Henry, and a man, whom the boy’s 
screams had brought to his assistance. 
As soon as the lad saw him open his 
eyes, he ran immediately for some wa- 
ter. The promptness with which he 
gave his assistance, and the humanity 
which young as he was, he displayed, 
made an evident impression on the 
stvanger, who was not materially hurt. 
lie questioned the boy on his situa- 
tion, and appeared to listen with inter- 
est aod emotion to the artless account 
which he gave of it. In short, the 
lad made so favourable an impression 
on the gentleman, whose name was 
Ogle, that he spoke to the parish ofli- 
cers, and agreed to take upon himseif 
the sole maintenance of the boy, pro- 
vided they would resign him to his 
care. As they found that Mr, Ogle 
was really a man of fortune, they were 
glad to dispose of the boy so advanta- 
geously, as well as to get rid of the 
burthen of keeping him; and they 
readily resigned him to the care of 
Mr. Ogle. He immediately caused 
the lad to be respectably equipped, 
left a small sum for his immediate use, 
and departed, promising to send for 
him in a few weeks. 

He kept his word, and placed Hen- 
ry ata respectable school; he prom- 








ised also, if he behaved well, he would 
make a man of him. Henry felt 
very grateful for this kindness, but he 
could not help observing with sorrow, 
that Mr. Ogle’s manner was changed ; 
his behaviour had lost all the warmth 
and kindness which he had at first 
shewn. Henry felt the change, but 
he dared not inquire into the cause of 
it ; and much as he had longed to see 
his benefactor again, it was a relief to 
him when Mr. Ogle consigned him to 
the care of the schoolmaster, and bade 
him adieu. 

Some years passed on, Henry re- 
ceived a tolerable education, and it 
was time for him to engage in some 
pursuit. Mr. Ogle had intimated an 
intention of sending him abroad in a 
mercantile capacity, bait he unaccount- 
ably deferred doing so, till Henry had 
attained his nineteenth year ; shortly 
after which, Mr. Ogle died suddenly 
and intestate. Ina few days after he 
had received this news, the schoolmas- 
ter informed him, that he had written 
to the widow of Mr. Ogle, and as she 
positively refused to do any thing for 
him, he must look about for some em- 
ployment, as it was quite impossi- 
ble for him to remain longer at 
school. 


Poor Henry was too much struck 
with this barbarous conduct to reply, 
but he formed his resolution on the 
spot. Young and unacquainted with the 
world, be thought it impossible that 
the widow of Mr. Ogle would not do 
something to enable him to get his 
bread: he determined to make a per- 
sonal application to her; and without 
apprising any one of his intention, he 
set out for London, where she then 
was, that very night. 


He proceeded immediately on his 
arrival to the house of his late bene- 
factor, which was in a fashionable 
square; and on telling the servant 
that he had business with Mrs. Ogte, 
which he could reveal only to herself, 
he was admitted. She was reclining 
on a sofa, by the side of which stood 
a boy of about fourteen. Henry ad- 
vanced timidly ; he began to relate 
the purport of his coming, but 
the lady suddenly interrupted him. 
“¢ What,” said she in a haughty tone, 
“is it possible, young man, that you 
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can expectany thing from me? My 
late husband has expended a large 
sum upon you already, to the preju- 
dice of his own child; and can you 
imagine that I will still further rob my 
family. in order to provide for a 
stranger, who has no claim npon us? 
Besides, yon ought to be ashamed to 
ask for charity ; you are old enough 
and strong énough to work for your 
living : go, and pray let me not be 
troubled by you any more.” 

During this speech, the boy who 
stood by her side coloured deeply, 
and cast looks full of compassion on 
Henry, who, struck to the heart by a 
reception so cruel and unexpected, 
hastily quitted the room as she con- 
cluded it. As he was descending the 
stairs, he felt his arm grasped, and 
looking up he saw the lad he had just 
guitted ‘ Don’t go away; stay in 
the square; I want to speak to 
you.” He then darted back again 
up stairs, before Henry could 
reply. 

Those only who have known what 
it is to be truly forlorn, can feel how 
soothing is even the appearance of 
compassion to the hearts of the un- 
fortunate. The kind tone in which 
these few words were uttered, proved 
that the speaker felt for the situation 
of Henry, who, overwhelmed by the 
complete desolation which surround- 
ed him, could not refrain from tears ; 
but the idea, that there was one who 
sympathized with him, though that 
one was only a child, caused them to 
flow less bitterly. A considerable 
time elapsed before he saw his young 
friend; at last he perceived him run- 
ning with an anxious look towards 
him. He explained the reason of his 
not coming before; he was in hopes 
to persuade his mother to do some- 
thing for Henry, but she was inexora- 
ble. “ But don’t be grieved at this,” 
continued he: “ though I cannot pre- 
vail on mamma to do as [ would have 
her, and let you come home to us, 
you shail nut want for all that: Thave 
some pocket-money left, and I know 
{can get more svon, and you shall 
have every farthing of it. It is not 
much, bot I dare say we can manage 
till | grow old enough to have more ; 
and as soon as ever I am a man, I will 
do what my father promised, and pro- 
vide for you handsomely.” 

He now forced upon Henry nearly 
two pounds, which the other was 
loath to accept, but the pressing en- 

treaties of the good natured William, 
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and his own urgent necessities, si-4 
lenced his scruples, though he firmly 
determined net toraccept again of any 
pecuniary assistance froin the gener- 
ous boy. He thought that London 
was a place where ever’ one who 
chose to work might earn bread, and 
that by the education he had received, 
he would be sure to obtain some em- 
ployment. ‘The first thing, however, 
to be done, was to procure a lodging, 
and on quitting youug Ogle he went in 
search of one. 

He met with many repulses, owing 
to his being a stranger in town, and 
having no friends to apply to; at last 
an old widow suffered him to take 
possesion of her garret, with a dec- 
laration, that if he turned ont good 
for nothing, she would never put 
fnith in faces again; and as soon as 
he settled himself, he began to look 
out for employment. 


After one or two vain trials, he 
heard of an attorney who wanted a 
copying clerk : the specimen which 
he gave of his writing was approved, 
and in answer to the attorney’s in- 
quiries, he related «al! the particulars 
of his situation. “ Pray,” said the 
lawyer, after having listened to him 
attentively, “ have you no reason 
to suppose that the late Mr. Ogle 
was any way related to you?”— 
*“ None in the world,” replied 
Henry. 

“1 am inclined to be of a different 
opinion; 1 have transacted business 
for him, and I know that his name 
was Henry Harvey Ogle: it is true 
that he did not commonly use the 
name of Harvey, and it might 
be only a baptismal appellation, but 
still I think the singular coincidence 
of the name renders the matter worth 
inquiring into.” 

Whether the attorney was actuated 
by benevolence, or by a wish to cut 
out a little work in the way of his pro- 
fession, is not material to my story ; 
suffice it to say, that he pursued his 
inquines with indefatigable persever- 
ance, and that the result of them was, 
his discovering that the late Mr. Ogle 
was actually the very farmer who had 
deserted his wife. We have seen 
that he quitted England for America, 
where he was fortunate enough to 
gaia the favour of an old gentleman, 
who adopted him as his son, on which 
account he had assumed the name of 
Ogle. He married while in America, 
but as his marriage took place during 
the life of his first wife, it was of 









course not valid. [t was supposed 
that he had taken a journey to the 
village where he met with his son, in 
order to discover whether his wife, or 
the infant of whom she was pregnant 
at his departure, were living, His 
neglect in not providing for Henry 
was never accounted for, but it arose 
most probably from the aversion which 
many people entertain to making a 
will 

One morning when Henry came as 
usual to commence his task of copy- 
ing, his master met him with an air of 
congratulation, and extending his 
hand, wished him joy on being the un- 
doubted heir to 50,9001. which it 
seems was the sum his late father had 
died possessed of. Henry could at 
first scarcely credit his senses; but he 
was soon assured that his claim was 
so strong, that the widow had no in- 
tention of disputing it. ‘* She com- 
plains though bitterly enough,” said 
the attorney, ‘‘and, to say the truth, 
not without reason: however, the 
law will give her back the small 
fortune which she had when she 
married your father; but that will 
be a poor provision for her and her 
boy.” 

** He shall never need a provision,” 
cried Henry warmly; * if the law 
gives me possession of the property, 
he shall share it with me. 1 cannot 
forget that he behaved to me as a 
brother, when he was ignorant that I 
had any claim upon him, and that he 
offered to sacrifice the little pittance 
allotted to his pleasures to provide for 
me.’ 

He now related what had passed be- 
tween him and his brother: the attor- 
ney shook ivis head, observed that the 
boy was a good buy, but advised Hen- 
ry to do nothing in a hurry. He 
promised to prevail upon the widow 
to see him, and the next day informed 
him that she had consented to an inter- 
view, 

One can better conceive than de- 
scribe the feelings of this proud inhu- 
man woman, when the youth whom 
she had so lately spurned as a mendi- 
cant undeserving of relief, entered 
the house she had till then supposed 
hers, as its master. “Fhough she ex- 
erted herself to disguise what she 
felt, yet she was almost sinking when 
Henry approached her. A recollec- 
tion of the insulting manner in which 
she drove him from her presence 
gave to his voice, as he began to ad- 
dress her, an involuntary severity, but 
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the sight of William, who advanced 
to meet him, subduing his rising re- 
sentment: he caught the lad fondly in 
his arms, aud turuing to his mother, 
“ Madam,” said he, ‘“* you see in me 
one who will be happy to do all in his 
power to atone for the deprivation 
which he has innocently caused you ; 
and as the first proof of this, I beg 
that you will consider me only as a 
sharer with my brother in his prop- 
erty.” 

‘Though the selfish widow had little 
idea how far Henry’s generosity would 
extend, she yet, from policy, professed 
herself highly obliged. Henry’s first 
care was to secure to William the half 
of his late father’s fortune. The at- 
torney, who had the means of procur- 
ing it, would have remonstrated, but 
Henry was firm. “My brother,” 
said he, ** has in my opinion, as strong 
a claim in justice, though not in law, 
as myself upon our late father’s for- 
tune, and I never could be happy if | 
did not divide what I possessed with 
him.” 

Henry had no reason to repent of 
his generosity: his brother grew up 
with the most grateful sense of what 
he owed him: he looks up to him with 
love and reverence, and they still 
continue a rare example of fraternal 
affection. 
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DOMESTIC SKETCHES. NO. II. 


My Friend,-—Having settled all my 
affairs in town, and deposited my mon- 
ey in safe and accumulating situations, 
Y took it into my head to visit my 
brother, in the new State of Maine. 
He moved to that District, about thir 
ty years ago, with a young wife and 
one child, and with a few hundred 
dollars. I thought it was a wild goose 
chase. | had notseen him for twen- 
ty years, previousto the present visit, 
bat had occasionally heard from him, 
and was told he was doing well. 
This I doubted though | hoped it 
might be true, and I determined to 
make an excursion, aod examine for 
myself. 

On arriving at the town where he 
rasides about noon, and making en- 
quiries, | was directed to a large farm 
house handsomely painted, with two 
large ‘barns, and other out buildings 


belonging to it, and an extensive well 
cultivated farm surrounding it. Here 
I found my brother, at the door of the 
house, and happy was our meeting. 
After expressing our unfeigned joy at 
meeting, after so long absence, in 
something more expressive than mere 
words, | asked him if he owned this 
property. He answered, “ I know of 
no one beiter entitled to it than my- 
self; I purchased it, in the state of 
nature, have laboured hard to bring 
it to its present condition, am free 
from debt, and now enjoy it as most 
truly my own. But we will converse 
further on the subject after dinner, 
which is now ready,” 


Saying this he introduced me into 
a neat, comfortable room, where stood 
a dinner table, covered with a clean 
cloth, and furnished with a plenty of 
wholesome food. ‘ Here wife,” said 
he, “is my brother John; you re- 
member him.” “ To be sure, I do,” 
said she, taking me by the hand ; 
| “why, you book finely, 





how well 
| you bear your age !” “Age!” said 1; “I 
| hope I am not so very, very old agyou 
| think me.” ‘Never talk about ages.”’ 
said my brother, “1 want my dinner, 
| so let us ask a blessing and sit down.” 
This was soon done, when, whiie 
my brother was carving, my sister-in- 
law says to me, pointing round the 
table, that is our son ‘Thomas, and 
that is our daughter Mary, and that is 
our son James and that is our daugh- 
ter Martha. These were pictures of 
health, and industry, and welcomed 
me with becoming civility. Their ages 
were from twenty down to fourteen. 
‘This is your whole family, L pre- 
sume,” said I, “OU no, only one half 
of our children; we have four mar- 
ried and settled round us. And fur- 
thermore we have several grand chil- 
drea. We are going to have a family 
meeting this evening, when you may 
see the whole group assembled.”’ 
After dinner my brother gave me a 
short history of his proceedings, since 
his settlement in this quarter, ‘* ‘The 





| prioeipal part of what little money | 





had, I laid out for land in this town- 
ship, and purchased about one quarter 
of it. It was in a state of nature, 
and I eontented myself at first, with a 
log cabin of my own construction, and 
began to clear off the wood round it, 
and to cultivate the most necessary 
and useful articles for food and rai- 
ment. We laboured hard and fared 
hard at first; but we were blessed 
with health and contentment. Set- 
tlers soon began to flock this way, 
and I sold off lots of land at a 
considerable profit. My family in- 
creased, and as soon as my children 
became capable of it, I taught them 
to assist us in useful labours. I have 
been prospered, and from small be- 
ginnings, I have been enabled to give 
them a decent education, and to pro- 
vide for myself and them a competen- 
cy of this world’s goods. This in ad- 
dition to good habits, ought to make us 
all as happy, as falls to the lot ofhuman 
nature, on this side the grave.” 

Towards evening my absent neph- 
ews and neices arrived, according to 
appointment, with their wives, hus- 
bands and little ones, and a joyful 
meeting it was. The patriarchal age 
seemed to be revived. 

“Here uncle,” said the eldest 
nephew, presenting me wih a little 
rosy cheeked boy, “here is your 
namesake, We concluded according 
to what we heard from you, that you 
were not likely to bear up your name 
in a family of your own, so we took 
the liberty to do it for you.” I tried 
to smile and tell him that | was not 
too old but I stopped, feeling a 
melancholy consciousness, that it was 
too late. 





CELEBS. 





We have perused with much plea- 


sure, the first and second numbers of 


‘6 The Club Room,” a literary work, 
published in this town by Timorny 
Swan, No. 15, Cornhill, We cheer- 
fully recommend it to all readers of 
refined taste, and would say mach 
in favour of the publicaticn, if we 
were not conscious that “ it does not 
peed praising,” 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 
LETTER V, 





Boston, ———— 


MOST EXCFLLENT FRIEND, 


I have told you already, that this is 
an agricultural people ; but this was 
early in the spring, before I hed an 
opportunity of making an excursion 
into the country and examining for 
myself. It is true, that much the larg- 
est portion of the people depend on 
what they call agriculture for support ; 
but to a Chinese eye, their best culti- 
vated lands appear comparatively a 
barren waste. 

To usgwho are accustomed to see ey- 
ery inch of ground in the highest state 
of cultivation, the prospect here is 
even dreary. Now and then, indeed, 
a garden appears to relieve the eye 
and regale the senses ; but these are 
few and scattered. 

One reason why agriculture is not 
in a more flourishing state, is the na- 
turé of the soil, which is not the most 
favourable. Another is, that the farm- 
ers are fond of cultivating much land 
instead of cultivating it well. A third 
is, that this employment is looked upon 
as disreputable by the fashionable and 
purse-proud ; and hence many sons and 
daughters of husbandmen seek after, 
what they call, higher and more gen- 
‘eel employments, than those of the 
farm and the dairy. These engage 
iu mercantile or literary enterprizes, 
where they frequently fail. Would 
their rich and great men, in imitation 
of our most exalted emperour, conde- 
scend to honour the plough by holding 
it, at least once a year, and thus ren- 
der this employment respectable; | 
doubt not, there would be a surprising 

alteration, in this respect, in a very 
short time. In fact gome men of 
wealth, science and influence are be- 
ginning to attend to this important sub- 
ject, av? take pleasure } gad pride’ in 
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agricultural pursuits. A plan is laid 


for an annual exhibition for the en- 
couragement of those who excel in 
this line of business, which if adopted, 
will undoubtedly be of extensive ser- 
vice, 

I was led to make these observa- 
tions from a pleasant excursion, which 
I made yesterday, in the environs of 
this place with a friend of mine ; who 
took me, in the evening, to a party, 
which is here called by several names, 
such as rout, jamb, &c. some des- 
cription of which | shall now at- 
tempt. 

I was introduced into a large house, 
where four large rooms were bril- 
liantly illuminated, and handsomely 
furnished. The ladies were seated 
round the walls of each, in very fan- 
tastick dresses, to which, however, t 
should have little objection to make, 
had they reached higher towards 
their necks. A few gentlemen were 
also seated, but the greater part were 
standing or walking in the middle of 
the room, sometimes chatting with the 
ladies, and sometimes with each 
other. 


Our refreshments were cakes, fruits, 
sweetmeats, tea, wines and spirits, 
which were handed round by servants, 
some of their own colour, some of a 
jetty black, and others of a shade be- 
tween the two. A few of both sexes 
were accommodated with card tables 
and back gammon boards, where part 
played for money and part for amuse- 
ment only. The conversation was 
kept up continually, little of which 1 
could understand ; but all the guests 
seemed highly delighted. 


Ata late hour, we were summoned 
to supper io a large hall, brilliantly 
illuminated, in which stood a long ta- 
ble loaded with meats of various 
kinds, pies, and a thousand things to 
which our language furnishes no 
name. ‘T'o one accustomed to live on 
the most simple diet, and®in general 
to indulge with moderation, it must be 
truly astonishing to see with what 
avidity the various viunds were de- 











vourec. Some indeed appeared to be 
careful and take no more than was 
necessary and convenient. Others 
ate and drank, as though they had 
never eaten before and never expect- 
ed to after. 

I being fatigued with my ride, ic 
the day time, and not feeling at home 
in this place, gave a hint to my friend, 
that I should be glad to retire to my 
lodging. He ordered his carriage, 
accordingly and | took, what they 
called French leave, though It 
know not what that means. 

Thine ever, 
Ww 











REVIEW. 
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“ Georgia, a poem, to which are ad- 
ded other poetical compositions, by 
Benjamin S. Bulfinch, an American 
Traveller, Printed and sold by the an- 
thor, 1820. Dedicated to the free cit 
izens of Georgia.” 

While perusing this pamphlet, we 
contemplated making some remarks on 
the inaccuracies, which we fancied it 
contained, in respect to rhyme, meas- 
ure, grammar, style, &c. But we 
leave the reader to imagine, or guess, 
with what terror we were struck on 
arriving at the last page, and finding 
the following threat, staring us full in 
the face, viz. 


“The Criticks who have tak en upon tLem- 
selves to put down American Literature, it is 


hoped will spare their spleen on this oceasion, 


or they may hear of the author in another 
way, than through the mediumeof a pampi- 
let.” 


Who will wonder if our every 


nerve trembled, and our pen dropt’ 


from our palsied hand! No doubt, 
this mighty traveller would make noth- 
ing of a journey from Georgia to Mas- 
sachusetts to challenge us to a mortal 
combat! But, as it is against our princi- 
ples to engage m a duel, we should 
have the mortification (for aught we 
know worse than death) of being called 



































cowards by this unrivalled traveller 
and poet! 

Sucly being our perilous situation, 
wwe dare only to make a few extracts, 
and leave our readers to make their 
own comments, 

Star of the South! the anxious Muse shali 
sing 

Thy rising fame, or whence that fame doth 
spring 5 

Tell of thy charms—re-string her sacred 
lyre, 

And tune her song with true poetic fire. 

Say, shall she tell of a!l thy glories past, 

Recite old themes, which time can me’er 


erase + 
Record the battles where thy sons have 
died, 
Or won new laurels to their country’s 
pride— 
Blew war’s shrill clarion— check’d the haugh- 
ty foe, 
And laid the schemes of guilty tyrants low ? 
* * * * 


Hope warms the breast e’en ona river bank, 
For Poets not enough of Hope have drank, 
But wait, in patience, for that holy hour, 
When Country says, advance thou unte 
power ; 
Whene’er the day, all wish that day to see, 
Columbian Genius, like Columbia free. 


* * * * 

High on those banks see great AveusTA, 
stand, 

The home of strangers and -the patriot’s 
strand ; “ 

Where Friendship—purest love deigns to re- 
side, , 

The mart of trade and Georgia’s chiefest 
pride : 


While far below, SAVANNAH stands, a star, 
Fam’d for benevolence and dignity afar. 

Here I must pause, the dreadful ruin came, 
And wrap’d her beauties in the smouldering 


flame ! 

Dimm’d her fair prospects, like some mighty 
blast, 

Sirew’d kind mansions o’er the barren 


waste ¢ 
The dire destruction o’er the City flies ; 
All, all im one great mass of ruin lies ! 
But her late glories shall expand again, 
Restore her standing ‘long the level plain ; 
Again shail trade resume its busy din, 
And show the stranger what she once has 
been ; 
With wonder and delight he yet shall. see, 


Her sons in all their full prosperity. 
s o * * 


Are these the climes, where savage hunter: 
sought 


_— 
— 
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The nimble deer ; or for some trophy fought ? 

And these the fields where chiefs to victory 
led; 

Where many a brave, a noble warrior bled ! 

But great RanEton bade their quarrels 
cease, 

Silenced their discords, lull’d them into peace. 

Tired with courts and kings, he sought our 


shore; 
Braved the Atlantick, and the tempest’s 
roar— 
Stem’d the rough current for his country’s 
good, 


Wean’d the Indian from his trade of blood, 
Unhappy Ralcigh! so eminently great, 
Thy end inglorious, and unjust thy fate ! 


The above are fair specimens of 
the poem, entitled and called Gronc- 
1a. We close this article with the 
following extract from the minor 


poems. 
TO MISS —— 

Stop dear Maria—listen to the swain 

Whose adverge stars oblige him to complain ! 

Whose sighs may move the mosf relentless 
heart; 

Whose tears cannot express the pungent 
smart : 

His soul endures, since first thy face he 
view’'d, Po 

With every charm and every grace éndow’d— 


The sprightliest wit ‘proclaims my judgment 


true, 
That mental beauties, find a place in you. 

P. S. Having recovered in some 
degree fgem' the perturbation, into 
which we were first thrown by the 
above mentioned threat, and having had 
tine to recollect,that we are hot among 
those, “* who have taken upon them- 
selves to put ‘down Americgn Litera- 
ture,” we have mustered.courage suf- 
ficient to ask, whether the above 
specimens are such, as will greatly 
tend to exalt American Literature, in 
the opinion of learned foreigners, 
or of judicious criticks in our own 
country ? 


ea 


THE DORYANTAHES EXCELSA, 
OF BOTANY BAY. 


This fine plant'is celebrated in its native 
ime, for its beauty and grandeur of appear 
‘nce when.in bloom. It is highly valued by 
‘he British settlers, and though found wild, is 
xy them cultivated in their gardens... There 
is but one in the North American contiment, 
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, which is quite recently imported, and js now 


in the possession of Mr. Wyatt of this town. 
We are happy to state that it is in perfect 
health, and it is the opinion of that skillful 
florist that it may possibly blossom this year. 
We subjoin the following account of it taken 
from the Botany Bay Almanack. 


This noble plant begins to flower 
about the latter end of September 
(the exact period depending some- 
what on the situation,) and continues 
blowing one hundred and twenty. days 
from the first bursting of the bud. 
The head or flowering part, is divided 
into ten sections, each containing four 
buds, which burst and blow alternate~ 
ly every three days; and the height 
of its stem is from ten to fifteen feet. 
The natives of Port Aiken, where 
this plant is found, calk the blossom 
Coo-meear ; and, when in blossom, are 
in constant search for it on account of 
the honey contained at the bottom of 
each flower. The roots, which they 
call Waa-nung, they roast, and eat 
with their fish, as bread. Of the 
stems they construct their fish-gigs, 
which they call moo-ting, being very: 
light, buoyant..and tapering in 
form. 

The existence of this plant was re- 
ported first to Governor Hunter about 
fourteen years ago, by Mr. Ball, who 
discovered it during a journey from 
the Bow-Pasture-plains to Port Aiken, 
where a boat was appointed to meet 
him, among the high and indeed moun. 


, tainous ridges of rocks that run par- 
‘allel with the coast ; but being unable 


to procure a speimen, Mr. Lewin was 

in the year 1800 employed by the 

Governor to go in quest of it. This 

excursion Mr. Lewin readily under- 

took, and leaving Port Jackson in a 

whale boat the latter end of Septem- 

ber, in afew days reached Port Aiken, 

where&he commenced his pursuit. 
among the different branches of the 

fresh water creeks that empty them- 

selyes into that port; from one of” 
which he had the satisfaction to dis- 

cover a plant in full flower, towering 

from a crevice ina stupendous rock ; 

from which view it had a noble and 

most beautiful appearance. Mr. L. 

proceeded and brought in some of the 

finest specimens, which met with the 

admiration they lay claim to. 

= 


It. is the perfection of wisdom to 
steer in the middle path between 
bigotry and libertinism in senti- 
ment. 
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ENGLISH MONOSYLLABLES. 

_& letter from.agentleman of London to 
his iriend at Oxford, in answer to an elaborate 
epistle full of sesquipedalia verba. 

[Consisting entirely of Monosyllables. | 


Dear Hay,—Your last long sheet 
gave me no small joy ; your thoughts 
square with mine, but your long six 
feet words, are, by no means, to my 
taste. For my part I hate a long 
word, when a short one will serve my 
turn, 


You press me to tell you what I 
think of the Night Thoughts of Young. 
1 have read them with care since 
your sheet came to my hands, and 
will make haste to let you know how 
they strike me. 

Here and there a line comes in 
my way so dark that I am quite at a 


fault. Whatcan you make of these 
lines ? 

“Ifa God bleeds, he bleeds not for a 
worm.”? Night 4, 
Or of this, 

** O be a man, and thou shalt be a God !”” 

Night 9. 
Or of this, 

‘* Hell had been, though there had been no 
God.” Night 9. 
Or of this, 

“ The proud runup and down in quest of 
eyes.” Night 7. 


He calls death, 


‘A wrench from all we love, from all we 
are.”” Night 2. 
This isa poor line ; but to give the 
old bard fair play, with his blank 
verse, 1 shall now quote some lines 
which may be read, I trust, more than 
once, and not tire the ear nor the 
mind. | 
*“ The bell strikes one ; we take no note 
of time, a op 
But from its loss to give it then a tongue, 
is wise in man.” Night 1. 
There is, 1 think, much strong 
sense in those lines: sense which 
comes home to our hearts; and, pray 
mark, there is not a long nor a hard 
word in them. 
Of the same stamp are the lines 
with which I shall fill up this page. 
‘* When the cock crew, he wept.—” Smote 
by that eye 
Which looks on me, on all.” Night 2. 


* We push time from us, and we wish him 


back.” Night 2. 
** What cause have we to hold on length 
of life 2?” Night 5. 


** Learn well to know how much need not 
be known.” Night 5. 

“ Parts push uson to pride, and pride to 
shame.” Night 7. 
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And sol take leave of Young: | 
like him on the whole; but you 
may see by what I have said, that I do 
not doat onall he writes. 

lam glad to hear you have had 
your health so well since you left us. 
We have ail been ill in a slight way 
in Bond-street, but mend fast. 

lam, my dear Hay, 
And shall be, while I live, 
Your true friend, 
JGHN DRAX. 
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SLAVERY. 


If the slaveholders of the south 
‘fear not God, neither regard man,” 
are they so insane,as to have lost all 
recollection of the past, and to feel no 
apprehension for the future? Do they 
not recollect, or have they never 
heard, that during the revolutionary 


e 


war, the British, with little opposi- 
tion, marched when and where they 
pleased through the slave holding 
states, tillthe hardy freemen of the 
north went to their relief? Have they 
never read the modern history of St. 
Domingo ? 

If they have, they must be sensi- 
ble, that “the iniquities of the fath- 
ers are visited upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generation,” in 
the natural course of events. They 
must find much reason to fear, that, 
before many years shall have elapsed, 
‘‘man,” of whatever complexion he 
may be, will “ seek his long lost liber- 
ty,’ to the destruction of his tyranni- 
cal oppressors. ‘They must expect, 
that other Christophes, Petions and 
Boyers will arise and head their thou- 
sands, determined on “liberty or 
death.” Let all advocates for slavery 
hear this and tremble at it, as a ** voice 
from the grave.” 

PHILLIS WHEATLY. 





The committee of foreign relations 
have submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill to authorize the 
President of the U.S. to take posses- 
sion of East and West Florida and 
establish a temporary government 
therein. 




















































































THEATRE. | 
REFORMATION. 


COMMUNICATED. 





This new Comedy was performed 


on Wednesday night for the third 
time, for the benetit of the author. 


The House was as respectable, in 
point of company, as any we recol- 
lect to have witnessed, and we only 
regret that it was not equally so, in 
point of numbers; to convince him 
how justly we value real merit, ema- 
nate where it may. Upon the whole 
however he had reason to be gratitied 
by the general approbation which the 
performance received, and the uni- 
versal respectability from whence that 
approbation proceeded. Our limits 
will not allow us to give a full descrip- 
tion of this excellent play, suffice it 
to say, that the plot is ingenious, inter- 
esting, and affecting, its arrangement 
and cast of characters good, its lan- 
guage, style, and purity of diction ex- 
cellent; its chastity, delicacy, and 

feeling, highly commendable ; being 
free from those vulgar and improper 
allasions which so frequently deteri- 
oate modern plays,disgrace the author, 
and disgust the audience. Wit and 
repartee are prevalent throughout the 
whole composition, seasonably reliev- 
Ing the more serious parts, and enliy- 
ening the dialogue generally. ‘The 
play we are told was writiea express- 
ly for certain celebrated performers 
in London, thovgh never acted. It is 
then, highly gratifying, that although 
conceived in a foreign country, yet 
Boston has at length given birth to one 
good dramatic production. 

The epilogue, writes purposely 
for the occasion, and spoken in parts, 
by the different performers, was ad- 
mirable, and was received with bursts 
of applause, so much so, that we fear 
some good points were not distinctly 
heard in all parts of the house. We 
regret that we could not procure a 
copy for the gratification of our read- 
ers who were not present. Its rep- 
resentation will no doubt be repeated, 
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when we shall return with much plea- 
sure to the same subject. 





COMMUNICATION, 


The new melo drama of the “ Night 
Watch,” was represented for the first 
time in our Uheatre on Friday evening 
last. It was preceded by an entertain- 
ment called the * Sleeping Draught ;”’ 
which some are inclined to believe 
was intended as a hoax upon the public 
by the managers. 

We entertain however a much high- 
er opinion of the merits of the “ Night 
Watch,” and of the talents of the au- 
thor, than such an expedient would 
seem to authorize; and we do not 
unite in the views of such persons, 
that a “sleeping draught,” was nec- 
essary to benumb the perceptions of 
the audience to the beauties of this 
interesting production. It has been 
in the hands of the managers a long 
period, as well as before the public ; 
yet it is “strarge, passing strange,” 
that while the public have been all 
alive to its merits, the managers have 


exhibited a striking insensibility to 
the flashes of genius and of wit with 
which it abounds; thereby furnishing 
their opponents with a new ground 
of complaint against the neglect of 
American literature. O! ye Wood- 
Daemons, and, ye Castle Spectres, 
‘* hide your diminished heads, in con- 
1°? 


fusion, shame, and despai:z ! 


— 
aS 


RECENT OCCURRENCES. 


The great eastern mail from New- 
York to ton was robbed. on Thurs- 
day evening of last week, near New 
Haven. The robber las since been 
apprehended and most of the prop- 
erty which was taken will be recoy- 
ered. 





On Thursday night last week,the trenk 
of Ramo Samee, the East Indian per- 
former, was robbed of about $1600 in 
cash and other property, by one Amos 














! 


and secured, and the property recov- 
ered. 





On Friday last week Michael Daily 
was tried in this town for the murder of 
John Burns, and convicted of man- 
slaughter. 





The late Prince Regent of Great 
Britain, now George IV. was proclaim- 
ed king, Jan. 30th. 





The contributions, raised in New- 
York, for the sufferers, in the late fire 
at Savannah, have been sent back, and 
reached that city last Sunday. This 
was done in consequence of the fol- 
lowing resolution of the New-York 
Committee, which accompanied the 
donations. 


“ Resolved, That it is the wish of 
the general Committee, that the mop- 
ey and goods to be remitted to Savan- 
nah, be applied exclusively to the re- 
lief of cll indigent persons without dis- 
tinction of color, who ace dependant 
upon their own industry for support, 
and who have beew sufferers by the 
late fire at that place” 

Query. Had not “all indigent per- 
sons, without distinction of color,” 
a right to demand the above mentioned 
donations, at the hands of the Common 
Council of Savannah ?’ 





Intelligerce from Paris to Feb. 14th. 
announces the murder of the duke 
of Berri, nephew to the king, and the 
arrest of his assassin. 





The cause of the Spanish insur- 
gents appezrs to be on the decline. 





According to English- Papers, the 
funeral of the late king was solem- 
nized ina very appropriate manner. 


New York Lyceum of Natural His- 


| tory. A. communication was made, 


that Parker Cleaveland, professor in 


Prescott, who has been apprehended Bowdoin College, Maine, weditated 


~ 








to give, during 1820, a new edition of 
his work on the Elements of Mine- 
ralogy. It is the intention of the dis- 
tinguished author to embody in it all 
the recent facts that he can procure: 
aud in an Appendix register them quite 
to the time of publication. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL 


Monday March 13. 


Reformation.—Tom Thumb. 
Wednesday March 15. 


Reformation.—My Spouse and I. 
Friday March 17. 


Sleeping Draught.—Night Watch.— 
Bee Hive. 








THEA TRE.—On Monday eve. March 20 
will be presented the Tragedy of GEORGE 
BARNWELL, To which will be added 
the Melo Drama of the FORTY THIEVES. 








MARRIED, 


In this town,—Mr. Edward Jones, 
to Miss Sabina Keith. | 

Mr. George Ayers, to Miss Lydia 
Hill. . 

In Exeter, N.H. Mr. Biley Gilman, 
to Miss Harriet Burley, 





DIED, 


In Windsor Castle,—Jam.. 29th. 
Kino George, lll. aged 82, 

At his seatin Derbyshire, Jan. 25, 
the Duke of Kent, 4th. son of George 
lil; aged. 53, 

In Hesse, Hamburg, Frederick 
Louis William Christian, Landgrave of 
Hesse Hamburg, aged 72. 

In Hesse, Wilhelmina Carolina, wife 
of the Elector of Llesse Cassel, 
aged 73, 

In Germany,-Count Stollberg, a cel- 
ebrated German Poet. 

In Paris, June 25, the Count de 
Crillon a-peer of France, aged 71, 

In this town,—Mr. David. Pomroy, 
aged 43. 

Mr. Richard Webber, 48. 

Mrs. Mary Cheever,. 39. 

John Brooks Goodale, 8 months. 

Mrs. Deborah Godfrey, 46. years, 

Mr. John Kuhn, 50 

Miss Elizabeth Little, 20. 

Horac2 Holley Coffin. 

Mrs. Sophia Gardawr, 35. 
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POETRY. 
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TO 
Cans"t thou forget that happy hour, 
When my fond heart first flew to thee, 
And throbbing pierced thy tender breast, 
To keep possession there for me. 





Long did’st thou nurse with tender care, 
The little stranger while it dwelt, 

And on it poured the balm of love, 
Which soothed all pains it ever felt. 


Thou bid’st it there to ever dwell, 
And never from thy bosom go, 

And lest that I should doubt thy faith, 
Thou sent thine own to tell me so. 


With rapture I received the boon, 

And pressed it to my glowing breast ; 
And there it must for ever stay, 

To fill the place mine once possess’d. 


But should’st thou now in freak of mind, 
Discard the heart that once was mine, 
Thou must for ever heartless be, 
For I can never part with thine. 
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TO A FEMALE 


PROFESSOR OF RELIGION. 

© lying world! I'll not believe thy stories ; 
Thy poisoned shafts at reputation aimed, 
Would rob the purest fame of all its glories ; 
Did not thy wickedmess exposed and shamed, 
Proclaim the triumph of the god-like saint, 
Whose lustre shines, without the aid of 

paint! 


No! thou didst never turn from wisdom’s 
ways, 

Nor wander from the path of virtuous love ; 

For chaste as Dian, modest as the gaze, 

“Of vestals when they knee] to power above, 
And live alone for Heaven,—so thou— 
With thoughts far, far away from man, 

Dost kneel, and pray, and blush behind thy 
fan! 


Constant art thou at “ meeting,’’ no one 
more 80, 

Whether in day or night thou’rt always 
there ; 

For few like thee have zeal enough to 
adore se, 


The privilege of worshipping, and prayer. 


And fewer still are famed so much for lec- 


tures, 
As erst to venture out without a friend, 





Particularly when darkness sheds its gloom, 
On all but tenants of the vestry room ! 


What poets feign of woman can’t be true, 

For “ frailty”? never dwelt in thy sweet breast ; 

Nor could thy looks devout e’er change their 
hue, 

Or piety e’er prove a loathsome guest ; 

To that pure soul, who rapt in contemplation, 

Delights in secret, holy, meditation. 


Tis there thou shin’st most estimably fair ; 

Thy virgin fame in whiteness hike the snow, 

Is seen in these blind days, example rare, 

Of stern restraint, and virtue’s richest glow, 

Which might claim kindred with the modest 
ree, 

And turn lasciviousness to very shame, 

Did it attempt to scandalize thy name. 


O slanderous world! thou bane of innocence, 

Thou vile defamer of the great and good ; 

Turn thy foul face aside, and get thee hence, 

Nor riot longer upon human blood. 

For what is life without a reputation, 

Tokeep it safe from murderous innovation ! 
UDOLPHO. 


- 
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EVELINA. 
A SONG, 8UrposED FROM THE IRISH. 
*Twaso’er the whe hawthorn that blooms in 
the vale, 
I caught the first sigh of the balm-breathing 
gale ; ' 
*Tis the far sweeping west wind that sportively 
blows, 
To kiss and to mix with the smiles of the 
rose. 


Come rise, Evelina, sweet girl of my heart, 

My joys to partake, and thy smiles to im- 
part, 

More lovely, more modest than morn ia her 
hues, 

Or the rose that is rifed and weeps with her 
dews. 


Thou pride of the west world : thy face is se- 


rene, 

As the sky when illum’d by the sun in his 
sheen ; 

Leve’s heaving enchantments thy bosom be- 
deck, 

Not the swan’s silver plamage so white as 
thy neck 

Tis the wing of the raven that plays round 
thy head, 

And on thy twin lips is the wild honey 
spread, 


Come rise, Evelina, the sun's sprightly beam 








That plays o’er the mountain, the wild-wood 
and stream, 


Descends but to kiss, without envy to me, 

And the heath all its blossoms reserves but for 
thee ; 

Oh say, dear enchantress, say when shall | 
meet 

The joy of my heart in our moss grown re- 
treat? 


To pass a few moments of blissful delight, 

While old Iniscother looks verdant and 
bright ? 

Come rouse thee my lov’d-one, awake from 
thy sleep, 

And I°ll cull thee each wild plum that grows 
on the steep. 


How long wilt thou leave me, all mournful 
and lone, 
To tell my complaints to the valley’s grey 
stone ? 
Alas, Evelina, thy presence I find 
The herald of light to the eye of the blind ! 
rF—. 





From the Olive Branch. 
JANE AND ME, 


In summer days I till the ground 
And tug and toil and get my bread— 
No interval can there be found, 
Between wy labor and my bed, 
My wile declines to knit by night, 
And | to read by candie-light. 


But when the south receives the sun 
Beyond the equinoctial line— 
When all my summer work is done, 
Substantial pleasures then are mine. 
Then Jane begins to knit at night, 
And I to read by candle light. 


I’m then content, and never sigh, 
Nor fly from home some bliss to find ; 
And Jane is pleas’d as well as I, 
Itso completely feasts her mind, 
To sit her down to knit by night, 
And bear me read by candle light. 


For when | read she always fears, 
And what she hears she tries to scan 
When ought to her obscure appears, 
Then I explain it if I can, 
O how she loves to knit by night, 


And hear me read by candle-light. 


But when she drops a stich, and gapes, 
Soon gapes again, and nods her bead, 
I clese my book, and say, perhaps— 
*Tis time my dear, to go to bed— 
So knit again to-morrow night, 
And hear me read by candle-light. 
PICAWAY BARD, 








